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Wilmington,  North  Carolina 


November,  1978 


"That  this  house  may  be  a  hiding  place  from  the 
wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest;  as  rivers  of 
water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land." 


Rooster  (left).  The  rooster,  a  dominant  symbol  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  is  commonly  found  on  churches  in 
Scotland  and  Switzerland.  This  city  landmark 
can  be  seen  from  miles  away. 


Portal  (obove).  The  heavy  panelled  oak  doors  were 
typical  of  early  Gothic  cathedrals. 


Ornament  (right j.  The  cast  stone  finials  punctuate  the 
parapet  as  an  expression  of  the  buttresses  below. 


Hardware  (below).  The  wrought  iron  hardware  was 


FOREWORD 


The  First  Presbyterian  Church  is  people.  But  the  building  in  which  people 
customarily  gather  for  worship  helps  to  give  focus  and  shape  to  their  life  together. 
To  understand  the  people  who  are  this  church,  one  must  know  something  about 
the  building  in  which  they  have  been  gathering  for  the  past  five  decades. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  building's  dedication  on  November  18, 1928, 
seemed  a  fitting  time  to  record  its  story.  Susan  Taylor  Cromartie  was  asked  by  the 
Session's  Committee  on  Commitment  to  put  that  story  together. 

This  book  is  prepared  as  a  tribute  to  all  who  have  loved  and  cared  for  the 
building  over  the  years. 

Shortly  before  the  death  of  one  for  whom  the  building  had  a  special 
meaning,  he  told  me  that  Dr.  A.  D.  P.  Gilmour,  pastor,  had  called  him  to  his  office 
following  his  election  as  a  Deacon.  The  pastor  asked  him  for  a  promise, 
supplementary  to  his  official  vows.  It  was  that  he  would  accept  the  building  as  a 
sacred  personal  trust,  and  see  that  it  was  maintained  and  developed  within  the 
spirit  of  those  who  had  designed  and  built  it. 

Others  have  told  me  of  that  Deacon's  work  in  the  church  and  of  his 
faithfulness  to  his  promise.  They  recalled  that  he  had  asked  them  to  keep  faith 
with  the  charge  which  he  had  received,  and  which  they  were  attempting  to  carry 
on. 

A  church  building  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  is  for  the  use  of  God  with  his 
people.  None  but  God  knows  the  full  story  of  lives  that  have  been  changed  within 
the  walls  of  this  building;  none  but  God  knows  those  who  have  been  influenced 
for  good  merely  by  the  sight  of  the  building  and  its  towering  granite  spire  pointing 
the  way  toward  the  heavens;  but  all  who  love  this  building  know  that  it  is  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  God  to  whose  glory  it  was  dedicated  fifty  years  ago. 
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V  .Vn  New  Year's  Eve,  1925,  many  people  had  been  at  the  First  Presbyterian 

Church  attending  a  Sunday  School  meeting  and  party.  One  of  the  things 
discussed  had  been  plans  to  modernize  the  Church  School  building.  After  the 
party,  most  of  the  people  walked  to  their  homes  nearby;  but  a  few  tarried  inside 
the  building.  Rev.  A.  D.  P.  Gilmour,  D.D.,  the  minister,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hoke 
(Mickey)  Hall  were  making  a  final  check  through  the  church  when  they 
discovered  smoke  in  the  sanctuary.  Mickey  ran  to  tell  his  father,  Mr.  John  Hall,  to 
call  the  fire  department.  Ironically,  the  bell  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
served  as  the  fire  alarm  at  that  time. 

Mickey  then  ran  to  the  kitchen,  where  a  few  young  people  were  still  eating 
ice  cream  from  the  party.  He  told  them  that  the  sanctuary  was  on  fire.  Mary 
Hannis  Whitted  was  one  of  those  young  people,  and  she  reports  that  they  just  kept 
eating  ice  cream  until  they  had  finished  and  then  walked  outside. 

Mr.  John  Hall  remembers,  "Very  soon,  we  heard  tiles  from  the  roof  hitting 
the  sidewalk.  We  knew  then  that  the  fire  had  started  in  the  roof.  There  were  wires 
running  through  the  ceiling  from  the  echo  organ  we  had  at  that  time.  One  of  the 
wires  probably  shorted  out  and  started  the  fire." 

Mr.  John  Hall  and  his  two  sons,  Mickey  and  Frank,  along  with  Mr.  Martin 
Stevenson  Willard,  and  others  removed  pianos  from  the  building.  Mickey  Hall 
was  so  close  to  the  flames  that  his  hat  was  completely  burned.  Later,  Mr.  Marshall 
Shrier  bought  Mickey  a  new  hat.  The  men  were  still  carrying  things  out  when  the 
steeple  caught  on  fire.  Frank  Hall  was  the  last  one  out  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Claude  Howell,  Jr.,  remembers  the  fire:  "My  mother  and  I  watched  the 
church  burn  from  the  balcony  of  my  apartment  (Carolina  Apartments).  I  can  see  it 
clearly  in  my  mind.  The  steeple  became  one  giant  flame  and  then  fell  with  a  great 
crash.  My  mother  cried." 

Mrs.  Helen  Weathers  McCarl  described  the  immense  fire  against  the  black 
sky  as  a  "beautiful  horror." 

The  remains  of  the  church,  a  post-colonial,  red  brick,  wood  trimmed 
structure  smoldered  into  the  night.  Water  from  the  firemen's  hoses  froze  in  the 
bitter  cold,  forming  icicles  and  glasslike  patterns.  Early  the  next  morning,  a 
curious  young  boy  picked  up  a  piece  of  the  church  bell.  He  carefully  removed  the 
wood  chips  which  had  been  trapped  by  the  molten  metal.  Later,  he  returned  the 
bell  fragment  to  the  church.  That  artifact  is  now  on  display  in  the  History  Room. 

Several  other  items  remain  from  the  burned  building.  The  Communion 
Service,  some  of  the  pieces  dating  back  to  1849,  and  a  Baptismal  Bowl  dated  1910, 
were  salvaged  because  they  were  in  a  part  of  the  Sunday  School  building  which 
was  not  completely  burned.  A  wooden  directory  sign  board  survived  and  was 
given  to  Myrtle  Grove  Presbyterian  Church  along  with  some  sections  of  stained 
glass. 
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The  present  Lectern  Bible  was  not  destroyed  in  the  fire  because  it  was  in 
Kansas  at  the  time.  It  had  been  printed  in  London  in  1855  and  used  regularly  in  the 
worship  services  until  the  Civil  War.  Presumably,  it  was  stolen  by  a  young  Union 
soldier,  who  in  turn  sold  it  to  another  Union  Officer,  Lieutenant  Sidney  G.  Cooke. 
This  sale  took  place  in  1865  and  amounted  to  sixteen  dollars.  The  Cooke  family 
kept  the  Bible  at  their  home  until  1928,  when  Thurston  Cooke  returned  it  to  the 
lectern  of  the  newly  completed  sanctuary. 

The  heavy  brass  lectern  in  Gilmour  Hall  was  dragged  out  of  the  burning 
building  by  Martin  S.  Willard.  He  was  the  brother  of  Joe  Willard,  in  whose 
memory  the  lectern  was  given.  Joe,  a  volunteer  fireman,  had  been  called  to  fight  a 
fire  in  a  stable  behind  a  residence  at  Front  and  Orange  Streets.  As  he  climbed  a 
ladder  beside  the  stable,  the  wall  of  the  structure  caved  in  and  he  was  killed.  The 
mayor  requested  that  the  family  have  a  public  funeral  for  him  because  he  was 
such  a  very  popular  young  man  and  had  died  in  service  to  the  community.  On  his 
tombstone  were  inscribed  the  words  the  minister  had  used  to  comfort  the  family, 
"God  makes  no  mistakes."  Joe  owned  a  fine  horse,  and  his  family  sold  it  and  used 
the  money  to  purchase  the  brass  lectern. 

Other  than  these  articles,  very  little  survived  the  great  blaze.  The  Session 
met  at  the  ruins  of  the  church  the  next  day,  January  1, 1926,  and  with  fierce  loyalty 
to  the  dead  building  resolved,  "that  the  main  body  of  the  church  be  restored  as 
near  as  possible  as  it  was  before  the  fire,  if  the  main  walls  are  in  condition  to  use 
again." 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  received  formal  condolences  from  every 
church  in  town.  Many  of  them,  including  the  Temple  of  Israel,  offered  the  use  of 
their  own  buildings.  The  members  of  the  congregation  decided,  however,  that  it 
would  be  most  convenient  for  all  if  they  worshiped  in  the  nearby  Tileston  School 
until  construction  was  finished. 

The  Session  soon  appointed  C.  W.  Worth  to  write  an  official  account  of  the 
fire  for  the  church  records.  Mr.  Worth  concluded  his  account  with  a  poignant 
passage  that  reflects  much  about  the  church  in  the  twenties: 

"Instead  of  its  sweet-toned  old  bell  ringing  out  the  old  year  at  the  midnight 
hour  and  greeting  the  new  with  peals  of  welcome,  it  was  a  broken,  melted  mass  in 
the  blazing  ruins  of  the  belfry. 

"Will  the  historian  of  the  future  record  this  awful  experience  as  anything 
but  a  warning  call  to  more  abiding  faith,  perfect  trust  and  fuller  consecration  of 
life? 

"Will  that  historian  also  be  able  to  record  the  repentant,  whole  hearted 
response  of  this  people  to  such  a  challenge? 

"God  no  longer  speaks  through  the  Prophets  as  of  old,  but  His  message  to 
mankind  and  us  is  still  the  same,  'Return  to  me'." 
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Plans  for  Construction 


The  wheels  of  actual  construction  began  to  turn.  The  Session  appointed  a 
planning  committee.  Its  members  were  M.  S.  Willard,  Walker  Taylor,  A.  M.  Hall, 
R.  M.  Sheppard,  C.  P.  Bolles, }.  F.  Robertson,  William  Gilchrist,  R.  J.  Turnbull,  W.  J. 
Craig,  Mrs.  P.  R.  Albright,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Whitehead,  and  Mrs.  John  Hall.  The 
members  of  the  actual  building  committee  were  Walker  Taylor  (Chairman),  H.  C. 
McQueen,  William  Gilchrist,  Dr.  A.  D.  P.  Gilmour,  R.  J.  Turnbull,  and  R.  M. 
Sheppard  (Treasurer). 

Although  construction  costs  would  eventually  creep  up  to  almost  half  a 
million  dollars,  the  Session  records  of  1926  indicate  the  following  finances: 


Fire  Insurance  (Walker  Taylor  Insurance  Company)  ....  $131,000.00 

Insurance  Refund — Former  Annex   778.98 

Sale  of  Material— Annex   49.69 

James  Sprunt  Benevolent  Trust   85,432.72 

Interest  on  Certificate  of  Deposit   7,857.55 

Kenan  Family  Memorial    30,000.00 

Subscriptions   61,209.11 

$316,328.05 


Through  the  James  Sprunt  Benevolent  Trust  mentioned  in  the  financial 
statement,  the  church  was  to  receive  $10,000  a  year  for  twenty  years  following  the 
death,  in  1925,  of  Dr.  Sprunt.  Because  of  the  fire,  this  time-table  was  redesigned  by 
the  Trustees  so  that  the  church  could  purchase  certain  items. 


The  Architect  and  The  Architecture 

Dr.  Gilmour  traveled  in  Europe  and  had  been  impressed  with  the  Gothic 
architecture  used  in  the  cathedrals.  His  unusual  and  powerful  personality, 
coupled  with  the  great  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  members,  had  much  to 
do  with  the  persuasion  of  the  majority  of  the  congregation  to  build  in  the  Gothic 
style.  Dr.  Gilmour  and  the  rector  of  St.  James  Church,  Dr.  William  H.  Milton,  were 
neighbors  and  very  good  friends.  Mr.  Hobart  Upjohn  of  New  York  City  was  an 
architect  of  some  renown  in  the  design  of  religious  buildings.  He  had  recently  been 
commissioned  by  the  Vestry  of  the  St.  James  Church  to  design  their  Elizabethan 
Gothic  Great  Hall.  Having  no  doubt  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Upjohn  through 
Dr.  Milton,  Dr.  Gilmour  may  have  exercised  some  influence  on  the  committee  in 
the  selection  of  the  architect  who  was  especially  competent  in  the  Gothic  style. 

Mr.  Hobart  Upjohn  belonged  to  a  family  of  well  known  architects.  The 
most  famous  was  his  uncle,  Richard  Upjohn,  who  pioneered  the  Gothic  Revival  in 
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America  and  who  was  a  founder  and  first  President  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  The  Upjohn  family  believed  Gothic  to  be  the  superior  style  for 
churches. 

To  understand  his  feelings,  one  must  grasp  the  basic  ideas  behind  Gothic 
architecture.  It  relies  heavily  on  strict  geometric  planning  and  a  desire  for 
luminosity.  Those  who  designed  the  first  Gothic  Cathedrals  in  Europe  believed 
that  harmony  (the  perfect  relationship  among  parts  in  terms  of  mathematical 
proportions  or  ratios)  is  the  source  of  all  beauty  since  it  exemplifies  the  laws 
according  to  which  divine  reason  had  constructed  the  universe.  H.  W.  Janson  in 
History  of  Art  describes  luminosity  in  Gothic  cathedrals:  "The  miraculous  light 
flooding  the  choir  through  the  most  sacred  windows  becomes  the  light  divine,  a 
mystic  revelation  of  the  Spirit  of  God." 

All  the  elements  of  a  Gothic  church  are  designed  to  enhance  the  worship 
experience.  There  are  three  main  aisles  in  the  sanctuary  to  remind  us  of  the 
threefold  nature  of  God.  The  body  of  the  church  is  known  as  the  nave.  The  word 
"nave"  comes  from  a  Latin  word  meaning  "ship."  The  ship  transports  us  from  the 
physical  world  to  the  spiritual  world.  The  lines  of  the  building  lift  upward 
pointing  us  toward  God  and  giving  us  a  sense  of  aloneness  with  him.  Gothic 
arches  are  always  pointed  instead  of  rounded  as  in  Romanesque  architecture.  The 
rounded  arch  leads  up,  but  then  it  comes  back  down.  The  pointed  arch  only  goes 
up.  The  combination  of  details,  lighting,  and  materials  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the 
mystery  of  God. 

Mr.  Hobart  Upjohn  planned  many  beautiful  churches  across  the  United 
States.  He  also  designed  the  First  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Greensboro  and 
Concord,  and  the  Community  Chapel  in  Pinehurst.  He  designed  a  private  home  in 
Wilmington  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Bright  Hill.  Mrs.  Hill's  father  was  Colonel 
Walker  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee.  The  Hill  residence,  which  is 
located  at  1402  Country  Club  Road  is  now  (1978)  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ferrell 
W.  Shuford.  Mrs.  Hill  remembers  that  Mr.  Upjohn  had  very  unusual  eyes.  They 
were  a  beautiful  shade  of  gray.  Whenever  he  thought  intently  about  something, 
his  eyes  would  dilate  so  that  they  became  completely  black. 

Many  years  after  he  did  his  work  here,  Mr.  Upjohn  and  his  wife  toured  the 
country  visiting  churches  that  he  had  especially  enjoyed  designing.  They  returned 
to  Wilmington  to  see  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  one  last  time.  Leslie  N.  Boney, 
Jr.  recalled  having  met  them  in  the  sanctuary  when  Mr.  Upjohn  reminisced  at 
some  length  about  the  building  process  and  some  of  the  problems  which  had 
developed. 

Walker  Taylor,  III,  the  grandson  of  Colonel  Taylor,  recalls  the  architect  in 
another  setting.  While  visiting  in  a  church  in  New  York  City,  Mr.  Taylor  seated 
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himself  next  to  an  elderly  gentleman.  At  the  end  of  the  service  the  man  introduced 
himself  to  Mr.  Taylor.  It  was  Mr.  Upjohn. 

The  architect's  plans  for  the  church  included  three  different  periods  of 
Gothic  architecture.  They  are  the  Norman,  as  represented  in  the  Chapel,  the 
English  Decorated,  in  the  sanctuary,  and  the  Elizabethan,  in  the  Church  School 
Building.  The  sanctuary  is  actually  Middle  Period  Gothic  with  French  influence. 
Mr.  Upjohn  thought  that  the  close  alliance  of  the  two  countries  gave  him  the 
freedom  to  mix  the  styles  in  a  way  that  would  result  in  more  freshness  than  if  the 
result  were  purely  the  result  of  architectural  research  or  a  slavish  following  of  the 
past. 

The  Construction  Period 

With  the  final  decisions  made  about  the  style  of  the  church,  the 
construction  began  in  earnest.  Mr.  Herbert  R.  Cavenaugh  was  chosen  by  Mr. 
Upjohn  to  be  his  representative  at  the  site.  J.  L.  Crouse  of  Greensboro  was  the 
building  contractor  but  the  bonding  company  had  to  complete  the  project.  Mr. 
Charles  Heath  of  Greensboro  was  the  brick-subcontractor.  Rowe  and  Roach,  also 
of  Greensboro,  were  the  stone  contractors.  Mr.  Ed  Smith  of  Wilmington  was  the 
brickmason  foreman.  Pop  Hinnant,  and  his  son,  Bunn  were  brickmasons.  Harry 
Woolerton,  an  Englishman  was  an  excellent  mason;  and  he  did  much  of  the 
difficult  brick  work. 

The  cornerstone  was  laid  at  5:30  P.M.  on  March  13,  1927.  Construction 
went  along  fairly  smoothly  except  for  two  incidents.  The  first  one  was  a  twelve 
inch  snow  which  halted  just  about  everything  in  Wilmington.  The  second  was 
tragic.  Mr.  Lawrence  Jones  of  Greensboro,  a  brickmason  on  the  job,  wrote  about 
what  happened: 

"Mr.  Roach  (the  stone  contractor  of  Rowe  and  Roach)  had  lost  an  arm,  but 
he  supervised  the  stone  laying.  He  was  up  about  25  feet  in  the  small  chapel  and 
fell.  They  carried  him  over  in  the  yard  next  door.  Dr.  J.  G.  Murphy  lived  there.  The 
doctor's  wife  and  others  stayed  with  him  until  the  ambulance  came.  He  died  that 
afternoon." 

Mr.  Jones  continues  concerning  the  construction: 

"They  saved  the  old  brick  from  the  fire  and  we  laid  them  up  in  the  new 
building.  There  were  thousands  of  them.  Most  of  them  were  stacked  across  the 
street  where  the  minister  and  contractors  had  a  house  for  their  offices  during  the 
construction.  The  brick  in  the  small  chapel  came  from  Holland.  We  used  them  for 
the  arches.  They  were  expensive  at  that  time.  The  brick  wall  at  the  choir  base  was 
around  three  feet  wide.  The  arch  above  the  choir  was  not  quite  as  wide,  but 
thousands  of  brick  are  in  it. 
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"The  arch  above  the  chapel  choir  is  reinforced  with  big  steel  rods.  Mr.  Ed 
Smith  and  I  topped  out  the  chimneys.  One  is  pointed  and  the  other  is  a  three  stack 
octagon.  The  finished  trusses  in  the  church  were  made  in  a  shop  in  Wilmington, 
brought  to  the  job  in  parts,  bolted  together  on  the  floor,  and  pulled  up  with  a  large 
gin  pole.  The  pole  was  cut  in  the  swamps  outside  town.  A  Finnish  man  made 
them.  We  didn't  have  cranes  then." 

Mr.  Jones  continued,  relating  what  he  remembered  about  1927: 

"In  the  summer  of  1927,  Lindbergh  flew  across  the  Atlantic.  They  had  the 
first  Feast  of  the  Pirates  that  summer.  I  stayed  at  Mrs.  Andrews'  Hotel  at  the 
corner  of  Front  and  Princess.  She  sent  good  meals  to  the  job  for  us  at  noon.  I  would 
catch  the  streetcar  at  Front  and  Princess  and  go  to  Wrightsville  Beach  to  fish.  I 
went  to  a  lot  of  oyster  roasts  and  would  get  all  I  could  eat  for  50  or  75  cents.  The 
Coast  Guard  Cutter  Modoc  was  docked  at  the  Customs  House.  There  was  a  city 
judge  named  Papa  George." 

The  work  went  according  to  schedule  and  plan  with  the  exception  of  the 
omission  of  an  elevator  because  of  its  expense.  It  was  to  be  located  at  the  east 
corridor  of  the  Sunday  School  Building.  The  constructed  shaft  was  converted  into 
a  kindergarten  room.  The  finishing  touches  were  added.  Finally,  on  November  18, 
1928,  the  building  was  dedicated.  The  dedicatory  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev. 
John  M.  Wells,  D.D.  of  Sumter,  South  Carolina,  who  had  preceded  Dr.  Gilmour  as 
the  pastor  of  the  church  for  a  twenty  year  period. 

Gifts  and  Memorials 

Although  numerous  gifts  were  to  follow,  many  memorials  were  a  part  of 
the  main  sanctuary  in  time  for  its  dedication.  The  pulpit  and  reading  desk  were 
given  in  memory  of  Mr.  William  Gilchrist  and  Mrs.  Ella  Frances  Lilly  Gilchrist,  by 
their  daughters,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gilchrist  Wright,  and  Mrs.  Jennie  Gilchrist  Hill.  The 
outside  of  the  pulpit  is  decorated  with  sculptured  roses  representing  the  Old 
Testament  "Rose  of  Sharon,"  symbolic  of  Christ. 

The  solid  oak  pews  in  the  nave  were  given  by  Col.  Walker  Taylor  in 
memory  of  his  grandparents  and  parents,  John  Allen  Taylor  and  Catherine 
Harriss,  his  wife,  and  of  Colonel  John  Douglas  Taylor  and  Elizabeth  Walker,  his 
wife.  The  lighting  fixtures  were  given  to  the  church  in  memory  of  John  Reese 
Kenly,  Emma  Warfield  Kenly,  and  John  Reese  Kenly,  Jr.  by  their  daughter  and 
sister  Edna  M.  Kenly. 

The  ministers'  seats,  Presbyters'  seats,  and  the  choir  stalls  were  given  by 
the  Woman's  Auxiliary.  Those  seats  are  symbolic  of  the  Church  of  the 
Reformation.  The  placement  of  the  seats  assures  the  worshipers  that  the  elders 
who  administer  the  Communion  will  always  face  the  congregation  and  will  never 
face  an  altar  leaving  the  Elders'  backs  to  the  people. 
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The  Acousticon  was  given  by  Lieutenant  Commander  and  Mrs.  O.  F. 
Cooper.  Four  microphones  were  built  into  the  pulpit;  and  through  a  group  of  hand 
held  individual  earphones  in  the  pews,  worshippers  who  were  hard-of-hearing 
were  able  to  listen  to  the  sermons. 

The  Communion  Table  was  given  in  memory  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell  and 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Kershaw  Bell  by  their  children,  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell,  Jr.,  Mr.  Z.  K. 
Bell,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  K.  Bell. 

The  reredos  or  carved  screen  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  was  given  to  the 
church  in  memory  of  Henry  Clay  McQueen.  The  decorative  work  was  done  in  or 
near  Chicago  by  a  group  of  wood  sculptors  from  Oberammergau,  Bavaria,  the 
home  of  the  most  famous  Passion  Play  for  hundreds  of  years. 

The  two  top  figures  on  the  reredos  represent  John  Calvin  and  John  Knox. 
Calvin  was  considered  the  greatest  scholar  of  the  Reformation.  Knox,  a  preacher 
of  great  and  fiery  oratory,  was  the  founder  of  the  Scottish  Church  and  a  student 
under  Calvin  in  Geneva.  On  the  ends  of  the  reredos,  are  two  seraphim,  symbolic  of 
the  ubiquity  of  God. 

The  Baptismal  Font  was  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  R.  Albright  in 
memory  of  their  son,  Percy  R.  Albright,  Jr.  The  marble  font  is  carved  in  the  English 
Decorated  style. 

The  Rose  Window  was  given  in  memory  of  Ruling  Elder  James  H. 
Chadbourn  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  James  H.  Chadbourn. 

The  hymn  boards  were  given  in  memory  of  Mr.  William  E.  Worth  by  Mrs. 
George  R.  French. 

The  Sprunt  organ  and  the  Kenan  Chapel  complex,  the  two  greatest 
memorials,  had  dedicatory  services  that  were  separate  from  those  of  the  main 
buildings. 


The  James  Sprunt  Memorial  Organ 

The  James  Sprunt  Memorial  Organ  was  dedicated  November  25,  1928. 
The  dedicatory  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Peyton  Hoge,  a  former  pastor  of 
this  church. 

The  present  James  Sprunt  Memorial  Organ  was  given  to  the  church  to 
replace  the  organ  that  burned.  The  former  organ  had  been  donated  earlier  by  Dr. 
Sprunt  as  an  Armistice  gift,  out  of  gratitude  to  God  for  the  safe  return  of  his  son,  J. 
Laurence  Sprunt,  from  World  War  I. 

James  Sprunt  was  a  wealthy  cotton  exporter  and  a  very  devout  Christian. 
While  he  had  a  burning  desire  to  be  a  missionary,  he  never  felt  that  that  was  God's 
will  for  him.  So  he  poured  his  money  into  building  many  churches,  financing  the 
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Kiangyin  missionary  station  in  China,  the  annual  Sprunt  lectures  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia,  and  various  other  church  related  benefits. 

During  the  construction  of  the  Gothic  building  it  became  apparent  that  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  the  new  structure  demanded  an  organ  of  similar 
characteristics.  The  Trustees  of  the  James  Sprunt  Benevolent  Fund  consented  to 
the  purchasing  of  an  organ  from  the  Skinner  Organ  Company,  a  firm  that  had 
supplied  organs  for  Yale,  Princeton,  and  Chicago  Universities.  At  that  time,  the 
James  Sprunt  Memorial  Organ  was  considered  the  most  modern  and  complete 
instrument  of  its  size  in  the  South. 

The  stops  of  the  organ  were  specially  treated  to  exactly  suit  the  acoustics 
of  the  church.  The  instrument,  when  dedicated,  contained  2236  pipes,  61  bars,  and 
20  tubes.  The  tubes  vary  in  size  from  the  low  C  of  the  pedal  diapason,  which  is  12 
inches  in  diameter  and  sixteen  feet  long,  to  the  top  note  of  the  Swell  Mixture, 
which  is  a  lesser  dimension  than  the  ordinary  lead  pencil. 

The  wind  for  the  organ  is  supplied  by  a  specially  constructed  blower 
situated  in  the  basement  and  driven  by  a  seven  horsepower  motor.  That  machine 
also  drives  a  small  dynamo  for  generating  the  low  voltage  electricity  necessary  for 
the  mechanism.  The  wooden  casework  surrounding  the  organ  console  was  carved 
by  Angelo  Lualdi  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

The  dedicatory  service  for  the  organ  was  described  in  the  Wilmington 
Morning  Star  November  26,  1928.  The  headlines  read:  (Musical)  "Numbers  hold 
capacity  audience  enthralled;  tone  of  James  Sprunt  Memorial  Organ  one  of 
exquisite  beauty;  entire  recital  played  from  memory,  a  noteworthy  feat  within 
itself." 

The  article  began:  "A  tall,  slender  young  man  with  abnormally  long 
fingers,  studious  in  appearance,  but  with  a  wealth  of  humor  in  his  eyes,  seated 
himself  at  the  console  of  the  new  Skinner  organ  in  First  Presbyterian  Church  last 
night  at  eight  o'clock,  and  for  the  succeeding  hour  held  spellbound  an  audience 
that  completely  filled  the  huge  church,  overflowed  the  antechambers,  and  hung  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  building  in  an  endeavor  to  catch  some  of  the  music  as  it  flowed 
from  the  organ. 

"Chandler  Goldthwaite,  concert  organist,  sent  here  by  the  Skinner  Organ 
Company  to  play  the  inaugural  recital  on  the  James  Sprunt  Memorial  Organ, 
more  than  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  those  who  had  either  heard  him  or  heard  of 
him." 

The  first  number  that  Mr.  Goldthwaite  "officially"  played  on  the  organ  was 
Fantasie  Dialogue  by  Boellman.  A  second  recital  was  held  the  following  afternoon 
for  those  who  had  been  unable  to  get  into  the  church  the  night  before. 
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The  Kenan  Chapel,  Tower,  and  Spire 

The  Kenan  Memorial  Chapel,  Tower,  and  Spire  were  given  in  memory  of 
William  Rand  Kenan  and  his  wife,  Mary  Hargrave  Kenan,  by  their  children,  Jessie 
Kenan  Wise,  Sarah  Graham  Kenan,  and  William  Rand  Kenan,  Jr.  William  Rand 
Kenan  had  served  faithfully  the  church  as  a  deacon,  elder,  treasurer,  and  teacher. 

The  Norman  Gothic  Chapel  reflects  the  feelings  of  such  buildings  as  the 
Chapel  of  St.  John  in  the  tower  of  London  and  the  little  chapel  at  Iffley,  near 
Oxford.  The  relatively  low  ceiling  of  the  chapel  accentuates  the  height  of  the  main 
building,  tower,  and  spire.  The  Holland  Brick,  which  form  the  interior  walls  and 
ceiling,  give  the  chapel  a  unique,  slightly  pink  character.  The  flagstone  floor, 
heavy  wrought  iron  fixtures  and  English  parclose  screen  surrounding  the  organ, 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  Norman  Gothic  Architecture. 

Instead  of  using  the  usual  pew  design,  the  architect  adopted  an  earlier  type 
of  bench  with  a  heavy  post.  That  type  of  pew  is  found  only  in  the  very  earliest 
English  churches  and  was  adapted  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  Chapel.  The  other 
furniture  is  of  the  same  type  and  is  built  of  old  English  oak,  colored  to  a  warm 
brown  to  reflect  the  character  of  the  furniture  of  the  Norman  Gothic  period. 

The  Chapel  windows  represent  the  Twelve  Apostles.  They  were  made  of 
antique  stained  glass  which  was  treated  so  that  it  is  genuinely  antique  in  color. 
The  windows  were  executed  by  Mr.  Owen  Bonawits  of  New  York  City,  who  had 
an  excellent  reputation  for  his  work  in  stained  glass  during  the  nineteen-twenties. 
His  greatest  contribution  was  the  work  he  did  in  collegiate  architecture;  for 
example,  the  Harkness  Memorial  and  the  Sterling  Library  at  Yale.  In  the  area  of 
religious  work,  his  principle  commissions  were  the  Duke  University  Chapel  in 
Durham  and  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  in  New  York  City. 

In  the  tower  of  the  church,  the  architect  decided  to  carry  the  stone  all  the 
way  through,  so  that  the  walls  were  faced  with  stone  on  both  the  interior  and  the 
exterior.  The  whole  design  reflects  the  ruggedness  and  power  of  the  building 
itself.  The  tower  floor  now  serves  as  a  repository  for  an  object  which  binds 
together  the  original  and  our  present  structure,  three  fires  later.  It  is  the 
cornerstone  which  was  a  part  of  that  early  church  located  two  blocks  West  on 
Front  Street,  and  reads:  "The  cornerstone  of  this  building  was  laid  May  19, 1818. 
The  Church  was  dedicated  to  the  Service  of  Almighty  God,  May  10, 1819.  It  was 
destroyed  in  the  dreadful  conflagration  of  the  town  November  1819  and  rebuilt 
in  1820." 

The  Tower  leads  up  to  the  spire  from  which  Wrightsville  Beach  can  be 
seen,  ten  miles  to  the  east. 
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The  Rooster 


Perched  atop  the  spire  is  one  of  the  main  symbols  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  the  rooster.  It  was  used  on  many  churches  in  Scotland  and 
Switzerland.  The  rooster  is  a  reminder  to  each  member  of  the  church  and  to  the 
church  as  a  whole,  that  we  must  not  make  Peter's  mistake  and  deny  Christ. 

Our  particular  rooster  was  blown  off  twice.  Despite  pleas  by  several  of  the 
members  of  the  congregation  to  build  a  pen  for  the  bird  in  the  church  courtyard,  he 
was  finally  restored  correctly  to  his  perch  during  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  William 
Crowe,  }r.  Mr.  Otto  Lehman,  an  itinerant  steeple  jack,  achieved  that  by  installing  a 
special  stainless  steel  ball  bearing  socket  made  by  Mr.  J.  Wiley  Parker,  a 
machinist,  and  member  of  the  church.  The  rooster  had  been  installed  eight  feet 
above  the  spire  because  of  an  error  in  reading  eight  inches.  Mr.  Parker  corrected 
that  mistake,  and  the  rooster  still  stands. 

The  Sanctuary  Windows 

As  mentioned  earlier,  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  Gothic 
Architecture  is  luminosity.  Light  within  the  building  is  created  by  stained  glass 
windows.  These  are  a  most  recent  addition  to  the  First  Church  and  are  rich  in 
religious  significance  and  superlatively  decorative  in  effect.  Their  color 
harmonies,  changing  subtly  from  hour  to  hour,  and  with  the  passing  of  the 
shadows,  contribute  immeasurably  to  the  inspiring  effect  of  the  church.  Gothic 
windows  are  not  merely  openings  cut  into  a  wall,  for  by  their  size  and  nature,  they 
themselves  become  translucent  walls.  In  reality,  the  windows  let  in  far  less  light 
than  one  might  expect.  They  act  mainly  as  huge,  multicolored  diffusing  filters 
changing  the  quality  of  ordinary  light,  endowing  it  with  poetic  and  symbolic 
values. 

Stained  glass  windows  originated  during  the  Middle  Ages,  when  very  few 
people  were  able  to  read.  To  them,  the  windows  became  a  great  book  where  they 
could  read  the  stories  of  their  religion  by  looking  at  the  pictures  and  the 
symbolism  they  portrayed. 

The  same  methods  of  stained  glass  window  fabrication,  perfected  more 
than  eight  hundred  years  ago  in  France  and  England,  are  still  in  use  today.  The 
window  is  a  mosaic  made  up  of  morsels  of  colored  glass  held  together  by  strips  of 
grooved  lead,  which  in  turn  are  reinforced  by  iron  bars  securely  anchored  to  the 
window  frame.  Features,  folds  of  drapery,  ornament,  and  texture  are  painted  on 
the  glass  with  a  dark  pigment  which  is  permanently  fused  into  it  by  intense  heat. 

The  clerestory  and  side  aisle  windows  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
were  the  work  of  Mr.  Henry  Lee  Willet  of  the  Willet  Stained  Glass  Studio  in 
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Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Willet's  father,  William  Willet,  became  excited 
about  stained  glass  when  he  visited  Chartres.  He  returned  to  America  and  soon 
placed  the  first  medallion  windows  in  this  country  in  two  churches  in  Pittsburgh. 
He  also  did  the  Chapel  at  West  Point.  The  best  stained  glass  made  in  the  world  is 
now  made  in  the  United  States.  Henry  Lee  Willet,  a  devout  Presbyterian  Ruling 
Elder  himself,  has  designed  windows  for  more  than  one  thousand  churches, 
synagogues,  mausoleums,  and  residences. 

The  Iconography,  or  theme  of  the  windows,  was  developed  by  Mr.  Willet 
as  a  master  plan  in  conjunction  with  a  committee  including  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Whitehead,  Mr.  William  H.  Henderson,  Mr.  Leslie  N.  Boney,  Jr.  and  Dr.  William 
Crowe,  Jr.  With  the  iconography  approved  by  the  Session,  the  windows  could  be 
installed  as  donors  were  obtained. 

The  large  clerestory  windows  have  all  been  completed  in  accordance  with 
the  original  iconography  and  represent  the  "I  Ams"  of  Christ: 

Windows  1  through  5  are  located  on  the  south  wall.  Window  1  is  located 
nearest  the  chancel: 

1.  Creation  Window— "I  am  Alpha  and  Omega."  God  breathing  Life  into 
Adam,  Works  of  Creation  indicated  by  firmament,  sun,  moon,  stars,  earth,  birds, 
fish,  animals,  Jacob  wrestling  with  the  angel,  Abel,  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  Noah,  the 
expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  the  Garden  of  Eden.  (Given  in  memory  of  James 
L.  Wells  and  Louise  Anderson  Wells  by  Louise  Wells  Cameron  and  Bruce  B. 
Cameron.) 

2.  Moses  and  The  Prophets — "I  am  Come  to  Fulfill."  Moses  and  the 
burning  bush,  Moses  with  tablets  of  Law,  Moses  lifting  up  the  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  prophets  such  as  Elijah,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  etc.  (Given  in  memory  of  Dr. 
A.  D.  P.  Gilmour  by  his  family  and  friends.) 

3.  Nativity  Window — "I  am  Come  Forth  From  the  Father."  Birth, 
Adoration  of  Magi,  Presentation,  Annunciation,  "Peace  on  Earth,"  Flight  into 
Egypt.  (Given  in  memory  of  Grace  T.  Little  by  Mrs.  W.  G.  Whitehead.) 

4.  Childhood  Window— "I  am  come  in  my  Father's  Name."  Boy  Christ  with 
Doctors,  Carpenter  Shop  instruction,  Moses  in  Bulrushes,  Boy  Samuel.  (Given  in 
memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  Walker  Davis  by  Mr.  Piatt  Walker  Davis,  Jr.) 

5.  DiscipJeship  Window — "I  am  the  Way."  Baptism,  Call  of  Matthew, 
Saul's  conversion,  Stephen,  Lydia,  Hus,  Calvin,  Knox,  Luther.  (Given  in  memory 
of  Jennie  Gilchrist  Hill  by  her  children.) 

Windows  6  through  10  are  located  on  the  north  wall.  Window  6  is  located 
nearest  the  Chancel: 

6.  Christ's  Ministry  Window — "I  am  the  Light  of  the  World."  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  Christ  Blessing  Children,  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery,  Woman  of 
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Samaria  at  the  Well,  Christ  and  Nicodemus,  Christ  in  the  home  of  Lazarus  with 
Mary  and  Martha.  (Given  in  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  R.  Albright  by  their 
daughters,  Mrs.  Fred  E.  Little  and  Mrs.  Juliette  A.  Robertson.) 

7.  Parable  Window — "I  am  the  Door."  Good  Shepherd,  Good  Samaritan, 
Forgiving  Father  (Prodigal  Son),  Pharisee  and  Publican,  Sower,  Lost  Coin,  Rich 
Fool.  (Given  in  memory  of  all  our  missionaries  by  Mrs.  P.  R.  Smith.) 

8.  Miracle  Window — "I  am  the  Bread  of  Life."  Feeding  the  5000,  palsied 
man  let  down  from  roof,  Jairus'  daughter,  woman  of  great  faith,  blind  Bartimeus, 
Centurion's  son.  (Given  in  memory  of  Mr.  Ralph  Meiggs  Sheppard  by  his  wife, 
Florence  Pearsall  Shepherd.) 

9.  Pentecost  Window — "I  am  the  Eternal  One."  Tongues  of  fire  descending, 
Paul  baptizing  Lydia,  Peter  and  John  at  the  Gate  Beautiful,  Peter's  vision  and 
Cornelius,  Philip  baptizing  the  Eunuch,  Dorcas,  Conversion  of  Saul.  (Given  in 
memory  of  Leslie  Norwood  Boney  by  his  children.) 

10.  (Short  Window)  Sonship  Window — "I  am  the  Son  of  God."  Angel 
speaks  to  Joseph,  Peter's  confession,  Roman  Centurion,  Martha's  confession, 
raising  of  Lazarus,  Enemies  would  stone  Jesus,  Peter  saved  from  sinking  and  back 
in  boat.  (Given  in  memory  of  the  Ruling  Elders  of  the  Church.) 

The  tracery  of  the  great  west  window  above  the  rear  balcony  was 
destroyed  by  a  hurricane  in  the  1950s  and  has  been  rebuilt  using  limestone  for  the 
interior  members.  It  is  the  present  plan,  when  a  donor  is  secured,  that  this  window 
will  be  installed  using  brilliant  colors  as  a  design  theme. 

The  stained  glass  for  the  small  windows  on  the  two  side  aisles  was 
conceived  during  the  ministry  of  the  Reverend  Jerome  C.  Jones.  They  have  as  their 
theme  "Christ,  the  Lord  of  Life."  The  lancets  move  freely  between  the  historical 
and  the  timely,  the  elderly  and  the  young,  and  depict  men  and  women  in  different 
styles,  periods  and  conditions  of  life.  The  windows  show  that  He  is  the  Lord  of 
Life  of  all  men,  at  all  times,  everywhere  and  are  constant  reminders  of  His 
promise — "Lo,  I  am  with  you,  even  unto  the  close  of  the  age." 

Windows  "A"  through  "D"  are  located  on  the  north  wall.  Window  "D"  is 
nearest  to  the  chancel: 

A.  Christ,  The  Lord  of  Life.  The  triumph  of  Christ  over  the  world  is 
symbolized  by  the  Cross,  the  Orb,  and  the  triangle  signifying  both  the  Trinity,  and 
the  three  fold  development  of  Men's  Mind,  Body  and  Spirit.  (Given  in  memory  of 
Dr.  Charles  J.  Powell.) 

B.  Brotherhood.  Freedom  and  the  privilege  of  self  determination  underlie 
our  brotherhood  and  require  the  cooperative  action  of  people  working  together. 
The  panels  indicate:  Voting,  Four  Chaplains  who  were  drowned  together  at  sea  in 
World  War  II,  and  a  council  of  men  seeking  ways  to  live  together.  (Given  in 
memory  of  Eunice  Fay  Williams  Brand.) 
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C.  Joy.  The  many  Joys  of  Life  are  depicted  by  a  supper  gathering  at 
Church,  Children  at  play,  and  adult  Recreation  and  Work.  (Given  in  memory  of 
John  William  Perdew,  Florence  Renneker  Perdew,  and  Charles  Ellis  White,  Jr.) 

D.  Dignity.  God's  love  makes  each  human  both  important  and  sacred.  The 
Signing  of  the  Constitution  indicates  that  we  are  a  Government  of  Laws.  The 
Court  scene  indicates  the  importance  of  justice.  Lincoln  Signing  the  Emanicpation 
Proclamation,  indicates  freedom.  The  Lincoln  Memorial  shown  in  the  background 
was  designed  by  Henry  Bacon,  whose  parents  were  members  of  this  church  for 
many  years.  (Given  in  memory  of  Annie  Paddison  Pretlow  and  Joel  Cook 
Pretlow.) 

Windows  "E"  through  "I"  are  located  on  the  south  wall.  Window  "E"  is 
nearest  to  the  chancel: 

E.  Worship.  These  windows  acknowledge  the  "Worth- Ship"  of  God  in 
personal  life,  in  family  gatherings,  and  as  a  corporate  body  represented  by  the 
minister  and  the  sacraments.  (Given  in  memory  of  Reverend  William  Crowe,  Jr.) 

F.  Evangeiism.  The  sharing  of  the  Good  News  is  symbolized  by  the 
defense  of  the  faith  by  Athanasius,  the  Proclamation  of  the  Word  from  the  Pulpit, 
and  the  Physician's  care  of  the  patient,  perhaps  in  a  Mission  Hospital.  (Given  in 
memory  of  David  Gaston  Worth,  Julia  Stickney  Worth,  Charles  William  Worth, 
and  Annie  Worth  Mitchell.) 

G.  Education.  Knowledge  of  God  and  His  Word  are  foundations  of 
Christianity.  This  theme  is  depicted  by  Jerome  and  the  Vulgate  Bible,  Robert 
Raikes'  "Ragged  School,"  public  school  education,  and  higher  learning  symbolized 
by  the  tower  of  Watts  Chapel  at  Union  Theological  Seminary.  (Given  in  memory 
of  Swanna  Pickett  Henderson.) 

H.  Service.  The  church  has  struggled  through  its  history  to  maintain  a 
ministry  of  compassion  and  concern.  The  window  shows  a  nurse  and  patient,  a 
man  feeding  a  child,  and  a  visitor  providing  companionship.  (Given  in  memory  of 
Woodus  Kellum  and  Christian  H.  Kellum.) 

I.  Creativity.  God  has  given  creative  talent  to  his  children  to  use  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind.  This  window's  examples  are  music  by  Bach  at  the  Organ, 
Architecture  by  Wren's  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Science  by  the  First  Flight  at  Kitty 
Hawk  and  Space  Exploration,  and  Communication  by  the  Gutenberg  Press. 
(Given  in  memory  of  Lita  Larkins  Whitehead  and  William  Grant  Whitehead.) 

In  more  recent  years  the  nave  and  chancel  door  lights  representing 
communion,  baptism,  marriage,  prayer,  praise,  and  the  word,  were  given  in 
memory  of  Robin  Grady  Clark  by  Ernestine  Grady  Clark. 

Also,  a  bench  seat  behind  the  lectern  was  given  as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Scott  Mitchell  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Mitchell. 
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The  multi-colored,  random  thickness  slate  roofing  shingles  over  the  main 
church  building  were  installed  with  copper  nails  which  were  too  short  to  properly 
anchor  the  unusually  thick  shingles.  Those  shingles  were  removed  during  the 
early  1970s  and  they  were  replaced  with  thinner  Buckingham  slate. 

As  an  economy  move,  to  be  able  to  build  within  the  available  funds,  the 
church  in  1927  accepted  an  alternative  proposal  of  some  $40,000  to  change  from  a 
natural  Indiana  Limestone  to  a  man-made  precast  cement  stone.  Over  the  years 
water  has  entered  the  stone,  rusting  the  reinforcing  and  causing  large  sections  to 
be  broken  away.  In  order  to  protect  the  worshipers  and  the  stained  glass,  the 
church  is  now,  fifty  years  later,  faced  with  a  major  task  of  replacing  the  delicate 
tracery  at  the  clerestory  windows  as  well  as  numerous  other  exterior  stone 
elements  which  have  deteriorated. 

Except  for  these  special  concerns,  the  building  has  survived  very  well,  as 
members  of  the  congregation  have  used  it  in  God's  Service. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  church,  November  18, 1928,  Rev.  John  Wells  read 
the  following: 

"That  this  house  may  be  a  hiding  place  from  the  wind  and  a  covert 
from  the  tempest,  as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the  shadow  of 
a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land."  Based  on  Isaiah  32:2 

In  the  past  fifty  years,  many  lives  have  been  touched  within  the  great  stone 
walls  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Once  again  the  time  has  come  to  express 
our  hope  that  this  house  will  be  a  refuge  and  a  fortress,  a  fountain  of  living  water, 
a  reflection  of  that  which  cannot  be  shaken. 


Explanation  of  Photos  (opposite  page] 

Courtyard  (fop  photo).  This  Orange  Street  view  indicates  the  Elizabethan  style  of  the 
Educational  Building  which  contrasts  with  the  English  Decorated  Gothic  of  the 
sanctuary. 

Session  Room  (center  left].  This  room  is  used  for  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Session  as 
well  as  other  groups.  New  members  usually  take  their  church  vows  here.  The  wall  panels 
feature  photographs  of  Ruling  Elders. 

Ladies'  Parlor  (center  right].  This  warm  room  is  a  favorite  for  small  and  informal 
meetings.  The  exposed  beams  panelize  the  swirled  plaster  finish. 

Gilmour  Hall  (bottom  photo).  Gilmour  Hall  was  named  for  Elizabeth  Monroe  Taylor 
Gilmour,  who  died  while  her  husband  was  pastor.  It  is  used  for  weekly  suppers  and  other 
large  meetings.  The  stage  is  used  for  various  plays  and  pageants. 
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Kenan  Chapel — Kenan  Chapel  was  given  in  memory  of  William  Rand  Kenan  and  his  wife  Mary  Hargrave 
Kenan.  The  flagstone  floor,  the  heavy  wrought  iron  lighting  fixtures,  and  the  arch  of  Holland  brick  carry  out 
the  Norman  Gothic  Architecture  theme. 
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PLANS 

The  plans  for  the  new  church  were  completed  by  Hobart  Upjohn, 
prominent  church  architect  of  New  York,  just  twenty  one  months  after  the  earlier 
building  was  burned.  Some  of  the  foundations  for  the  original  red  brick  structure 
were  used  in  the  new  Gothic  design  which  includes  approximately  35,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space. 

The  education  building  was  considered  a  model  layout  at  the  time.  The 
gymnasium  was  a  unique  addition  for  a  church  in  this  area.  It  has  proved  to  be  a 
valuable  space  for  use  by  the  church  members  as  well  as  the  neighborhood. 

While  the  congregation  is  now  scattered  over  a  large  physical  area  of  the 
county,  and  it  is  no  longer  a  basically  neighborhood  church,  the  sound  judgement 
used  in  the  planning  of  the  building  has  enabled  it  to  serve  well  the  worship, 
study,  and  service  needs  of  the  people  over  the  intervening  years. 

The  J.  G.  Murphy  residence,  which  restricted  expansion  to  the  north,  has 
been  removed  and  the  original  courtyard  formed  by  Kenan  Chapel,  the  main 
sanctuary,  and  the  education  building,  has  become  a  major  entry  point  from  a  new 
parking  area. 

Over  the  years  a  few  interior  partitions  have  been  modified,  fire  stairs 
installed  for  code  compliance,  lighting  improved,  air  conditioning  added,  but  the 
exterior  walls  and  the  basic  design  have  remained  intact.  These  drawings  were 
prepared  from  the  original  plans  dated  16  October  1926  and  do  not  reflect  the 
changes. 


Hobarl     Upiohn.  Architect 
Oclober     16.  1926 
Redrawn  by  Charles  H  Boney,  Jr. 
November  1978 
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Nave  Interior — The  wooden  trusses  and  beams  display  multi-colored  stencil 
designs.  The  Chadbourn  Memorial  Rose  window  is  shown  beneath  the  gold  and 
blue  coffered  ceiling  of  the  chancel.  The  clerestory  windows  on  the  east  side 
bathe  the  interior  with  light  during  the  morning  worship. 


E.  Reid  Toms  Memorial 


This  booklet  is  a  memorial  to  E.  Reid  Toms,  who  was  for 
many  years  a  Deacon  and  Ruling  Elder.  He  took  a  special 
interest  in  the  church's  general  stewardship  program,  and  it 
is  appropriate  that  this  publication  memorialize  one  who  so 
deeply  loved  and  cared  for  this  building.  The  printing  was 
made  possible  by  a  gift  in  memory  of  Mr.  Toms. 
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